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THE SOURCES OF JONSON'S MASQUE OF CHRIST- 
MAS AND LOVE'S WELCOME AT WELBECK 

Attention has apparently not been called to Jonson's use of 
the sword-dance as the basis of The Masque of Christmas nor to 
the agreement of his last masque, Love''s Welcome at Welbeck, 
with part of Laneham's account of the sports at Kenilworth. His 
indebtedness to The Knight of the Burning Pestle for the part of 
Venus in The Masque of Christmas has already been suggested. 

The main feature of The Masque of Christmas, a sword-dance 
song, is relieved by some burlesque of city manners, chiefly in 
the figures of Venus, the typical city wife of comedy, and Cupid, 
her son, the prentice actor. These characters and most of the 
details of treatment are drawn from The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle.^ Venus, indeed, is merely a miniature of the Citizen's 
Wife of the play. Each, thrusting herself upon the stage with the 
citizen's sense of importance, assumes the guardianship and direc- 
tion of the lubberly prentice actor, and each, unabashed and gar- 
rulous, constantly interrupts the players, regardless of the course 
of the drama. 

Venus, like the Citizen and Wife, enters in the midst of the 
prologue, and, after giving a history of herself and family,^ begins 
an account of Cupid's talents: 

Ay, forsooth, he'll say his part, I warrant him, as well as e'er a play- 
boy of 'em all: I could ha' had money enough for him an I would have 
been tempted, and ha' let Mm out by the week to the king's players. 
Master Burbage has been about and about with me, and so has old Mas- 
ter Hemings too, they ha' need of him: where is he, trow, ha! I would 
fain see him — pray God they have given him some drink since he came. 

1 Professor Manly first directed my attention to The Knight of the Burning Pestle as 
the source tor Venus's utterances in The Masque of Christmas. Already Br. Winter (Staple 
of News, Yale Studies in English, Vol. XXVIII, p. xxxiii and p. 149) had pointed out the 
similarity of Vi>nus and of the gossips in the induction and intermeans of The Staple of 
News to the Citizen and Wife in The Knight of the Burning Peatle. In his usual way, Jonson 
marks tho connection between these two works of his, calling Mirth of The Staple of News 
" the daughter of Christmas, and spirit of Shrovetide." 

2 The typical details and characters of these scenes are also dealt with by Jonson in 
iowe Restored and The Masque of Augurs. There is much overlapping in the three masques. 
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The Citizen and his Wife in scattered speeches have much the 
same things to say of Ralph. "Beshrew me," the Wife declares, 
"if I do not think he will go beyond them all,'" and much more 
in the same vein. The Citizen's remark that the players would 
give all the shoes in their shop for Ralph ^ is like Venus's boast of 
the great demand for Cupid's services. The Citizen's Wife, too, 
grows solicitous about her ward. "I would have Ralph," she 

says, ". . . . I tell you truly, I'm afraid o' my boy say 

they should put him into a strait pair of gaskins, 'twere worse 
than knot-grass; he would never grow after it."' When Cupid 
comes out to speak, Venus breaks in with encouragement: '"Tis 
a good child, speak out; hold up your head. Love," and, "Ay, 
that's a good boy, speak plain, Robin." Correspondingly, the 
Citizen's Wife says to Ralph: "Hold up thy head, Ralph; shew 
the gentlemen what thou canst do; speak a huffing part,"* and 
"It's a good boy, hold up thy head, and be not afraid."^ Venus's 
apology for the frightened Cupid is: "He was never in such an 
assembly before, forsooth, but once at the Warmoll Quest, for- 
sooth, where he said grace as prettily as any of the sheriff's 
hinchboys, forsooth." The Citizen's Wife makes a similar apology 
for herself when she ascends the stage: "I'm a stranger here; I 
was ne'er at one of these plays, as they say, before; but I should 
have seen Jane Shore once."" 

Another similarity is found in the satire against the acting of 
the citizens and in the realism secured through the author's dis- 

ilndnotion to The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Dyoe's edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Works, Vol. II, p. 134. Hereafter I shall cite, in addition to the act and scene, 
only the page of this volume for The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Jonson's masques are 
too short to need citation by page. 

2Jf»i. o/B. P., I, iii, p. 1«. 

^Ibid,, II, ii, p. 157. The Citizen's Wife also sends Ealph licorice to " open his pipes 
the better" (I, i, p. 139). She has ginger at hand, too, to otter the wounded Humphrey 
(II, iv, p. 164). So Venus furnishes cloves to New-Year's-(iift and elsewhere says that she 
has warm waters for Cupid if he be cold. 

iKn. of B. P., Ind., p. 134. 

ilbid., II, ii, p. 157. Very similar is Venus' earlier statement, "He is a pretty child." 
Compare Kn. of B.P.: " Sirrah, didst thou ever see a prettier child'! " and, " The childer are 
prettychilder" (I, i, p. 140); "It's a fine child " (I, iii, p. 148), etc. These, like the repeti- 
tion ot forsooth, warrant, etc., in the two pieces, represent the usual satire on the citizen's 
power of expression. 

»Kn.ofB. P., Ind., D.ISB. 
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claimer in the mouths of the regular actors' of any responsibility 
for the citizens' parts. Thus many mock attempts are made to 
hush Venus in order that the dance may proceed, and the Citi- 
zen's Wife is repeatedly told that Ralph's part will ruin the plot.^ 
When Cupid forgets his speech in the confusion created by his 
mother, Christmas says, "Nay, he is out enough . . . . : this it 
is to have speeches." The downfall of Cupid and the incongru- 
ous, melodramatic death which is the only conclusion the Citizen's 
Wife can devise for Ralph's part, left hanging on at the end, 
emphasize the satire on the dramatic tastes and gifts of the citi- 
zens.'' 

As for the song and the accompanying dance in The Masque 
of Christmas, Jonson declares his purpose in one stanza of the 

song: 

Now their intent is above to present, 

With all the appurtenances, 
A right Christmas, as of old it was. 

To be gathered out of the dances. 

While a reading of the masque will convince one that the "right 
Christmas" was the result of some adaptation by Jonson, a com- 
parison of his work with the folk-play as preserved and with some 
popular elements in Elizabethan literature shows, as far as one 
can reconstruct the old out of what has come down after several 
centuries of oral tradition, a surprising faithfulness on the part 
of Jonson. The song agrees very closely with that in one form 
of the extant sword-dance play, and the characters are certainly 
in part drawn from popular tradition. Even where Jonson must 

1 Offering in Jonson's masque says, " Misrule doth not like Ms suit ; he says the players 
have lent him one too little, on purpose to disgrace him," and Christmas replies, "What! 
shall we proclaim where we were furnished?" See the Wife's demand in the Kn. of B. P. 
(Ind., p. 134) that the players furnish Ralph a suit. 

The delay in the masque on account of the lack of certain properties and the jesting 
as the result of the situation are paralleled, as I have elsewhere pointed out, in the play of 
Sir Thomas More when The Manage of Witt and Wisedome is introduced. 

^Kn.of B. P., n,iv; III,iii; IV, i. 

3 There is in both the masque and the play an expression of the citizens' pride in per- 
formances that belong to Loudon and to the people. Christmas declares in the prologue to 
The Masque of Christmas : " The truth is, I have brought a Masque here out o' the city, of 
my own making, and do present it by a set of my sons, that come out of the lanes of Lon- 
don." Compare the Citizen's command to the actors: " Why, present something notably in 
honour of the commons of the city," and again, " I will have a citizen, and he shall be of my 
own trade" (Kn. of B. P., Ind., pp. 132 and 133). 
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have adapted material or where parallels cannot be found for his 
details, the real spirit of the folk-play seems to have been pre- 
served. 

The sword-dance verses used here by Jonson belong to the 
simpler type/ having in place of dialogue merely a chorus sung 
by the leader, in which the dancers are introduced in turn and 
characterized.^ The Masque of Christmas follows closely the 
form of the Yorkshire and Durham sword-dance songs, with 
Christmas as the presenter, however, taken from the Christmas 
mummers' play. The prologue opens with the prayer for the 
audience,* which often occurs in the epilogue, and then gives in 
the conventional way the place from which the actors come, their 
number,* and the purpose of the entertainment. The next step 
reminds one strongly of the Revesby Sword Play, in which the 
Pool, after having spoken a prologue with the same elements as 
Jonson's, calls for music and summons his sons, who " foot it Once 
round the room" and begin their song. Christmas, addressing 
first his sons and daughters^ and then the musicians, says, "Are 
you ready, boys! Strike up." Two quatrains of the prologue 

lOrdish, Folk-Lore, Yol. II, pp.S14ff. and Vol. IV, pp. 149 ff., and Chambers, Med. Stage, 
Vol. I, chaps, Ix and x, treat the various sword-dance songs and mummers' plays. See Cham- 
bers, pp. 190-95, for a discussion of the kind that Jonson uses and for references to the various 
printed versions. 

The practical confinement of the sword-dance songs at the present day to a section of 
the north of England, around Durham and Yorkshire especially, falls in with some indications 
as to the source of most of Jonson's folk-lore, which seems to belong to the North Midlands. 
The Satyr (1803) was presented at Althorpe in Northamptonshire, and possibly was worked 
up there from local material, the morris dance having been presented by natives, of their 
own initiative. The Gipsies Metamorphosed (1621) and Lovers Welcome at Welbeck (1633) 
celebrate "Darbyshire" and Nottinghamshire, while it is presumable that Jonson had some 
local color from Sherwood audits inhabitants in TfteSatJSAepAerd,' Whalley points out that 
Paplewick, where Maudlin resides, is between Nottingham and Mansfield, and Mansfield is 
the scene of the labors of Accidence, the schoolmaster in Love's Welcome at Welbeck. All 
this may have some bearing upon the date of The Sad Shepherd. 

21 do not believe that these verses accompany the movements of the dancers in Jonson's 
masque or in the sword-dances, as Ordish seems to think (Folk-Lore, Vol. IV, p. .153). See 
Henderson, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and the Borders, pp. 
68f. i the stage directions for the Revesby Sword Play, Manly, Spec. Pre-Shak. Drama, Vol. 
I, pp. 298 and 299 for the circle and 305 for the dance. In Love's Welcoyne at Welbeck the 
dance is accompanied by song, as the morris dance often is. 

3 All the masquers sing this stanza, the only one in which any character besides Christ- 
mas seems to take part, except one given to Cupid. 

4Cf. "Six actors I have brought," County Folk-Lore, Vol. IV, p. 81; and Henderson 
Notes on Folk-Lore, etc., p. 68, where "five" is substituted for "six." 

B Before Christmas begins his song, the children appear in a pageant, with the masquers' 
usual torch-bearers. They seem to come forward here in another capacity, as sword-dancers, 
and the torch-bearers evidently have no part with them. 
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follow this warning, and then the stage direction reads: "Here 
the dram and fife sounds, and they march about once. In the 
second coming up, Christmas proceeds in his song." This passing 
around the circle forms an integral part in the action of the sword- 
dancers. ^ The prologue ended, Christmas proceeds to characterize 
his children in turn, just as the personages in the sword-dance 
are characterized, his two daughters corresponding, I take it, to 
the usual woman. Then follows the dance, which, according to 
Jonson's custom, is not described. The epilogue rounds out the 
form common in the folk-plays, though its matter is hardly of the 
usual type. 

The first of Jonson's characters, Christmas as the presenter, 
represents the leader of the sword-dance songs and of the mum- 
mers' plays. At his entrance he gives his name^ as Old Christ- 
mas and Captain Christmas. As Old Christmas, the father of the 
dancers, he corresponds to Old Father Christmas, the presenter 
in many modern versions of the Christmas mummers' play;^ and 
as captain he retains the title that occurs for the leader in several 
versions both of the play and of the song for the sword-dance.* 
The stage names of the other characters are unlike the majority 
of the names that have came down to us in the folk-plays. Of 
the sons and daughters of Christmas— Misrule, Carol, Mince-pie, 
Gambol, Post and Pair, New-Year's-Gift, Mumming, Wassel, 
Offering, and Baby-cake — only the name Mince-pie occurs in a 
modern version, and that but once, in a play of St. Mary Bourne, 
Hampshire.^ This is not the only indication, however, that such 
names as those of the masque have been applied popularly to 
Christmas revelers and hence may have been used in the folk- 

1 C(. Ordish, Folk-Lore, Vol. IV, p. 153. Chambers, Med. Stage, Vol. I, p. 129, points out 
what we must feel in reading the Revesby Play and others, that the circle has more signi- 
ficance than tlie mere clearing of a space, which is its purpose according to Ordish. 

2 Usually each character who speaks in the plays begins by giving his name. 

3 Chambers, Med. Stage. Vol. I, p. 216; Ditchfleld, Old Eng. Customs, p. 320; 2 Ser. Notes 
and Queries, Vol. XII, p. 493; 5 N. and Q., Vol. X, p. 489; Folk-Lore Record, Vol. Ill, pp. 92 
and 102; Folk-Lore Journal, Vol. II, p. 2; etc. 

4 County Folk-Lwe, Vol. IV, p. 81; Manly, Spec. Pre-Shak. Drama, Vol. I, p. 292; Halli- 
well. Popular Bhymes, p. 244. In Gipsies Metamorphosed Jonsou again uses captain as the 
title for the leader of a dance. 

Chambers (Med. Stage, Vol. I, p. 216) says, "At St. Mary Bourne Christmas is accom- 
panied by 'Mince-Pie.' " I have not been able to see the play, published according to Cham- 
bers in Stevens's Hist, of St. Mary Bourne, p. 340. 
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drama. In the Mask of the Four Seasons,^ where each season 
introduces an appropriate sport, Winter sends in "Christmas 
G-amboles," who is also called merely "Gramboles." Ashton^ 
describes a tract published in 1645, The Arraignment, Conviction, 
and Imprisonment of Christmas .... Printed by Simon Minc'd 
Pye, for Cissely Plum-Porridge; And are to be sold by Ralph 
Fidler, Chandler, at the signe of the Pack of Cards in Mustard- 
Alley, in Brawn Street. The names of characters and places here 
are of the same type as Jonson's, and Plum-porridge has the given 
name Cissely, which Mince-pie bears in The Masque of Christmas. 
Plum-porridge occurs again as a character in Middleton's Inner- 
Temple Masque, which also mentions in the will of Kersmas^ 
a number of sons and daughters named for card games and cor- 
responding in function to Post and Pair, though Post and Pair 
does not occur. This will of Kersmas has bequests also to " my 
nephew Gambols" and "my cousin-german, Wassail-bowl."* It is 
thus probable that in other instances than those of Old Christmas 
and Mince-pie Jonson's masque shows traces of the popular names 
for Christmas mummers. Of course there is the possibility, how- 
eiver, that the grouping of characters in Middleton's Inner-Temple 

1 Collier, Five Court Masques, Shakespeare Society, 1848, pp. 143 ff. 

^Arighte Merrie Christmasse! ! ! pp. 29£P. 

3Bullen, Works of Middleton, Vol. VII, pp. 20t, 205. 

4 The evidence that Middleton was merely using popular names seems to me strengthened 

by the presence of popular elements in his masque. He says in some lines prefatory to the 

masque : 

" This nothing owes to any tale or story 
With which some writer pieces up a glory; 
I only made the time, they sat to see, 
Serve for the mirth itself, which was found free ;" 

that is, I presume, the season festivals, the basis, no doubt, of Middleton's masque, were 
found free. Dr. Almanac probably corresponds to the doctor of the mummprs' play, though 
the original function is hardly preserved, for he merely comes from the funeral of the Old 
Year and is the herald of the New Year — a dim echo of the renouveau. (See Middleton's use 
of the word sword-dance, comparatively rare at his time, in Chaste Maid in Cheapside, IV, 
ill, 9, as further evidence of his knowledge of the play.) The will of Kersmas seems to me to 
belong to popular plays or season festivals. In the Bevesby Sword Play, the Fool, whose 
function in the folk-drama Christmas has taken over in almost every version where Christ- 
mas appears, makes his will upon the point of death, as Kersmas does in Middleton's 
masque. (In a Devonshire play, Folk-Lore Record, Vol. Ill, pp. 102 £E., where Old Father 
Christmas is decidedly the Fool of the play, we have, instead of the death of Christmas, the 
slaying in succession of his four sons, no doubt the seasons originally.) Nasho's Summer's 
Last Will and Testament, with its morris dance, its May song and dance, its harvest dome, 
and other features of season festivals, contains the will of Summer, similar in its humorous 
spirit and in some details to the will of Middleton's Kersmas. On the whole, it seems ti> me 
that the making of such a will is rather a part of popular tradition represented in the 
Revesby Play than a literary devise that has crept into that play. 
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Masque (1618) and The Arraignment .... of Christmas (1645) 
was borrowed from Jonson's Masque of Christmas {ca. 1616) or 
that all three resulted from some literary fashion. 

In his manner of presenting the characters Jonson has cer- 
tainly followed the popular form.' The first of the dancers to be 
introduced^ is Tom of Bosoms-inn,' who presents Misrule. Tommy 
is almost synonymous with the fool in the sword-dance and often 
elsewhere, as Tom o' Bedlam, though Misrule is hardly the special 
fool of the masque. Next Kit Cobbler, a "kill-pot," who "dwells 
in the lane called Fill-pot," plays Carol, with his flute at his 
girdle. As there is no indication that Carol uses the flute, it 
would perhaps be going too far to suggest that he possibly has 
the function of the usual taborer or piper of the sword-dances. 
Kill-pot and Fill-pot may have been chosen because of their sug- 
gestion of Tosspot, one of the characters of the sword-dance.* 
Then comes Cis, an honest cook's wife of Scalding-alley. The 
name Cis or Cicely is frequently met in connection with the 
sports of the people.^ Hercules, a porter of Distaff-lane, dressed 
like a tumbler with hoop and bells, plays Gambol., Perhaps his 

lEach character of the mummers' plays and sword-dance songs is introduced and 
humorously described, not only Ms name as a masquer being told, but his given name or his 
occupation or both. In the sword-dances there are such characters as a vintner, a tailor, 
a sailor, a pitman, and a sempstress. (Only the last occurs in Tfie Masque of Christmas.) 
Besides the usual soldier and doctor, we find among others in the mummers' plays Tom the 
Tinker, Little Johnny Sweep (see Chambers, Med. Stage, Vol. I, p. 214), and the farmer of 
the Plough Monday Play (9 N. and Q., Vol. VII, pp. 322, 323). The difference in the type of 
occupation is to be ascribed to locality in the folk-drama and in Jonson also. 

2 Cupid is introduced first in the song, but Christmas states that the dancers are 
brought before the King 

"by love; who over and above. 
Doth draw himself in the geer too." 

The rOle of Cupid and his mother is probably a substitute for the clownish tricks of the 
Tommy and the Bessy (Chambers, Med. Stage, Vol. I, p. 192), though I do not suppose that 
Cupid and Venus owe anything to folk-lore. 

3 The part played by the inns in furnishing performers for the country sports is perhaps 
illustrated by the morris dance of 2'fee Two Noble Kinsmen (III, 5) and by the dance in the 
second anti-masque of Beaumont's Masque of the Inner-Temple and Gray's Inn, 

* Halliwell, Popular Rhymes, p. 244 ; Bell, EarVy Ballads and Ballads and Songs of the 
Peasantry of England, p. 402. Compare Love-ale of one version (Bell, p. 394). Tom Tosspot 
is a character of Fulwell's Like Wil to Like. 

5Cf. The Arraignment . ... of Christmas above; Cicely of the Eevesby Sword Play; 
Jonson's Gipsies Metamorphosed; Two Noble Kinsmen, III, v; Laneham's Letter, Fnrni- 
vall's edit., p. 23. In a Durham sword-dance song, one of the characters is the King of 
Sicily, who is to marry the presenter's daughter. 
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part in the dance was that of a tumbler.' Post and Pair is pre- 
sented by a card-maker in Pur-alley; Mumming by Mac-pippin, 
a costermonger; and New-Year's-Gift by Clem" Waspe of Honey- 
lane, with a collar of gingerbread. The puns seem more evident 
here than any suggestion of sword-dancers. The next stanza 

reads: 

This I you tell is our jolly Wassel, 

And for Twelfth-night more meet too: 
She works by the ell, and her name is Nell, 
And she dwells in Threadneedle-street too. 

A Wharfdale (Yorkshire) sword-dance has a fairly close parallel: 

The next that enters on the floor, 



. . Bridget is her name. 
At needlework she doth excel 
All that e'er learnt to sew.^ 



Then follows Little-worth of Penny -rich street representing Offer- 
ing, and finally "child Rowlan" of Crooked-lane as Baby-cake. 
We have in "child Rowlan" an obvious reference to the ballad 
hero, and perhaps he had found his way into the sword-dance,* as 
Old King Cole, Giant Blunderbore, and King Alfred found their 
way into one of the mummers' plays.^ The likeness of these 

iSpe Douce, Illus. ofSh., Vol. II, p. 438, and Century Dictionary under "matachin" (or 
tumbling as a part of some varieties of the sword-dance. 

Chambers claims that in England the use of bells differentiates the morris from the 
sword-dance in modern times (Med, Stage, Vol. I, pp. 200, 201). But, if we have in The 
Masque of Christmas a sword-dance, Gambol's bells and the " singling sally" of Post and 
Pair would indicate that at least for Jonson's day this distinction would not hold. Further- 
more, Nares's definition, quoted from Douce, of the matachin, the name given the sword- 
dance at that time, states that beJls were usual in it. A confusion of the morris with other 
dances in Jonson's day seems to be indicated by a passage in The Gipsies Metamorphosed, 
where the clowns debate whether the gipsy dance is a morris, comparing the " gingle " of 
the bells in the two. 

2 Clem may be a popular name derived from the celebration of St. Clement's Day. Gin- 
gerbread cakes in the form of gloves are spoken of as gifts at bridales in Barth. Fair, III, i. 

3 Bell, Early Ballads and Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England, p. 394. For 
a possible explanation of the presence of the sempstress and representatives of some other 
occupations, see Chambers, Med. Stage, Vol. I, pp. 188, 189. 

4 Warner's M8S and Mun. of Dulwich Coll., p. 61, contains, printed as prose, a fragment 
of dialogue belonging to Jonson's time in which Rowland is mentioned. It is evidently from 
some old versified folk-play, and is related, as Professor Manly pointed out to me, to the 
Kevesby Sword Play. 

"Whie, bony Dicky, I will not forsake 
my bony rowland for any gold ; 
if he can daunce as well as perce, 
he shall have my hart in hold.'' 

5 Manly, Spec. Pre-Shak. Dramu, Vol. I, p. 289. 
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characters to those in the sword-dance songs, while not close, can 
hardly be doubted. The whole, however, is complicated by the 
punning on the names of the streets of London, an exercise which 
recalls such songs of inns as that in Hey wood's Rape of Lucrece 
(1608).' 

Christmas tells us in regard to the number of performers. 
There should have been, and a dozen I ween. 

That the twelve would have been actual dancers we gather from 
his explanation that, if Log, his eleventh child, had not been "too 
heavy to dance it," he himself "would have been the twelfth." 
Consequently, in Jonson's masque, Christmas as the presenter is 
the only one who does not take part in the dance, while in the 
modern folk-play there are usually only five or six actual dancers,^ 
often with several clowns, musicians, and other attendants. 
Grimm ^ mentions twelve as the number in the older German 
sword-dance, and Jonson's statement as to the usual number no 
doubt represents the same old tradition. 

Hints of how the dance itself was performed in The Masque 
of Christmas are very few. The description of the costumes has 
no mention of swords, though Jonson speaks of the porter's stafp 
of Offering and the dagger of Baby-cake. It is possible that 
swords were used, nevertheless. At any rate, there are some pas- 
sages that seem to refer to the martial nature of the dance. In 
the first, which is of very dubious value, it is said of the dancers 
that "each hath his knight for to carry his light," and the 
"knight" may or may not have been suggested by the character 
of the dance. In the second, however, the reference is unmistak- 
able. After the dancers have marched around the conventional 
circle, to the sound of drum and fife, Christmas cries: 

No more of your martial music; 
Even for the sake o' the next new stake,* 
For there I do mean to use it. 

iRimbault gives this, "London's Ordinary," and another song o£ inns in his Little 
Book of Songs and Ballads, No. 70. 

SHenderson, Notes on WolJc-Lore, etc., p. 68. 

^Deutsche Mythologie, trans. Stallybrass, Vol. II, p. 780. 

<The stake, the bells, the large number of dancers, and the absence of attendants who 
do not dance and of their comic dialogue must belong to the dance in an older form than 
that which we know. 
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The passage seems to me to mean that the martial music must 
cease until the martial dance begins around the new stake set up 
for the sword-dance. Perhaps, too, there is a contrast intended, 
in the first stanza of the epilogue, between this obsolete war cus- 
tom and the modern: 

Nor do you think that their legs is all 

The commendation of my sons, 
For at the Artillery garden they shall 

As well forsooth use their guns. 

The Masque of Christmas does not furnish many verbal resem- 
blances to the modem versions of the sword-play. Even Jonson's 
quatrains are dissimilar to the regular quatrain of the sword-dance 
song, having longer lines and more intricate rhymes. They can 
be paralleled, of course, and the rhyme system sometimes occurs 
in folk-songs.' Moreover, a few parallels like the introduction 
of the sempstress above can be adduced. "Mum! mum!" Christ- 
mas's call for quiet as the dancers are brought in, is still found in 
the sword-dance.^ In the epilogue the line, 
Such an ac-ativity as this, 
is no doubt an echo of the mummers' frequent boast as to their 
activity.'* Activity appears as a character in one of the plays, and 
is ofPset by Age.* Jonson's spelling is probably in imitation of 
the popular pronunciation of the word. 

In Love's Welcome at Welbeck Jonson has furnished a setting 
for country sports and dances^ which is similar in some respects 
to his adaptation of the sword-dance in The Masque of Christmas. 
Here there are two presenters instead of one." The bridegroom 
and his six attendants are introduced by them in the same formal 

1 Ditchfleld, Old Eng. Customs^ pp. 99, 108, and 109 ; Dorsetshire Play, Folk-Lore Record, 
Vol. Ill, p. 93 (St. George's speech). 

2 Folk-Lore, Vol. IV, p. 162. Usually the opening words of the modern folk-play are, 
" Room 1 room 1" and these are found in the opening of The Masque of OwU when Captain 
Cox enters on a hobby-horse and in Pan's Anniversary when the Fencer enters. 

3 Cf. plays in 2 N. and Q., Vol. X, p. 466 ; 2 iV. and Q., Vol. XI, p. 271 ; and 4 N. and Q., Vol. 
X, p. 487. 

i2N and Q., Vol. XII, p. 487. 

5 In The Satyr (1603) there is a speech which Jonson wrote for a company of morris 
dancers who appeared before the queen and prince at Althorpe. Here the speech is evidently 
not an integral part of the performance, as in the other two masques. 

6 One of the presenters, Accidence, "the painful instructor of our youth in their country 
elements," corresponds to the pedant who writes the speech for the morris dance in The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, III, 5. 
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Masque of Christmas and Love's Welcome 11 

way as in the Masque of Christmas, usually with the occupation 
mentioned. The stanzas, not sung in this case but recited, are 
continued through the course at quintain and describe the career 
of the knights in turn. 

The part of the presenters is probably entirely Jonson's, but 
the actors were country people of Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire, as Jonson tells us, and his verses, I take it, merely describe 
their performance. The agreement of the Welbeck sports with 
part of those at Kenilworth described by Laneham' gives a good 
idea of how much of his material for the masque Jonson probably 
owed to his actors. Both at Kenilworth and at Welbeck, the sports 
take the form of a mock bridale, whose special features are a course 
at quintain with the bridegroom and his attendants as riders, the 
introduction of the bride and an elaborate bridal party, and finally 
a country dance, all pervaded by a spirit of exaggerated clownish- 
ness. The order is not the same, however, and Laneham, after 
describing the participants in the sports as they enter in procession 
and then giving an account of the quintain, dismisses the bridale 
and dance with the statement that they had not the "full muster 
waz hoped for." 

The riders in the quintain at Kenilworth are described by 
Laneham as "lustie lads and boUd bachelarz of the parish;" those 
at Welbeck are "bold bachelors," who "come in at the country 
charge." The courses at quintain, too, involve the same clownish 
mishaps, which, as Jonson says, 

.... miss or hit, 
Intended are for the shire- wit. 

Of the bridegroom at Kenilworth it is said after his adventure at 
quintain that he "lost not hiz styrops (for he had none too his 
saddl);" and of Kusset Hood, a Welbeck rider, that he "lost no 
stirrup, for he had none." Similarly, Stub, "being to dance, .... 
would not trouble himself with boots;" and Laneham's knights 
have "sum botes & no spurz, he spurz&no boots, and he neyther 
nother." Again, it is said of Stub that he 

Hath challenged either wide countee; 
Come Cut and Long-tail; 

1 Captain Cox, or Laneham's Letter, Furnivall's edition, pp. 20-26 and p. 32. 
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while at Kenil worth the bridegroom and his band ran " a whyle 
in sum order, but soon after, tag and rag, cut & long tail." "Cut 
and long-tail" must, however, have been a favorite term for the 
promiscuous entries of the game. Laneham's "buff at the man, 
and the coounterbuff at the hors" is matched by Jonson's "cuff 
. . . . o' the sand-bag's counterbuff." 

There is some correspondence, too, between the brides and their 
attendants, though Jonson is nothing like so detailed as Laneham. 
Pem is described as 

.... a daughter stale 

In Darby town, 

Known up and down 
For a great antiquity; 



A solemn wight, 

and the bride at Kenilworth is "a stale stallion . . . .: a thirtie 
y^er old, of colour brounbay, .... vgly, fooul, ill fauord." 
Each is attended by a bevy of rustic bridesmaids. The Welbeck 
bride has a cake-bearer and a bowl-bearer, "like two twin clowns 
prest out for that office." At Kenilworth the cup-bearer is a 
"loouely loober woorts, freklfaced, red headed;" and for the one 
cake-bearer of Welbeck there are "thr6e prety puzels az bright az 
a breast of bacon, of a thirtie y6ere old a p6es." 

In regard to the dances, we are told that the one at Kenilworth 
was "a liuely morisdauns, according too the auncient manner, six 
daunserz, Mawdmarion, and the fool." In Jonson's masque, the 
words of the bridal song are "set to a tune, and sung to the bag- 
pipe, and measure of their dance." Possibly the entire bridal 
party joined in the dance. I venture to guess, however, that only 
the bridegroom, the bride,' and the six attendants of the bride- 
groom engaged in it, and that the dance was akin to the morris 
and "according too the auncient manner." Pem, who is "drest 
like an old May-lady," is upon record as having outdanced her 
"yeoman -or May-lord;" and the six attendants are the six Hoods,^ 

1 It is said of tlie Kenilworth bride that she was " fain of the ofiBs, because shee hard 
say shee shoold dauns before the Qufien," but she is not mentioned with the morris dancers 
nor is any other dance mentioned, 

2 To me the naming of the six attendants by color and an article of dress suggests Blue 
Breeches, Ginger Breeches, and Pepper Breeches of the Revesby Sword Play. 
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said to be of the blood of Robin Hood, fit companions for the May 
lord and lady in the dance. 

There are in the two accounts hints, also, that the characters 
dressed much alike for the two bridales; but, in spite of the sixty 
years that intervened between the entertainments at Kenilworth 
and at Welbeck, most of these similarities might have occurred 
without any special reference to the sports.' Jonson, however, 
may have borrowed one thing from the Kenilworth costumes: 
Accidence has "the trust of the town-pen-and-inkhorn committed 
to the sure tie of his girdle," and the bridegroom at Kenilworth 
has "a pen & inkom at his bak, for he woold be knowen to be 
bookish." 

There can be little doubt, I think, that in writing his masque 

Jonson at times made use of Laneham's Letter. This is all the 

more likely since from Laneham must have come the entry of 

Captain Cox in Jonson's Masque of Owls and the account there 

of his appearance at Kenilworth and of his library. But Jonson, 

no doubt, drew much of his material from the country people who 

were in the sports, and it is very probable that the sports popular 

with the Welbeck folk were very similar to those popular at 

Kenilworth. 

C. R. Baskeevill 
The Univbesity of Chicago 

iThere are such similarities as the "yellow canvas doublet, cut" of Stub and the "nu 
cut canuas dooblet" of the Kenilworth bowl-bearer; orthe '^buckram bride-laces begilt" of 
Jonson's bridesmaids and the "brydelaces of ... . buckeram begilded" on the bride-cup at 
Kenilworth. 
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